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Distinguished Delegates and Ladies and Gentlemen, ^ 

I have no words to express my joy in being with you this forenoon. One °f *e: b ^ the All 

is that one is witness to historic events in one’s life-time. It is indee an 1 ^undrcd years. The 
India Oriental Conference is completing with this Session its Centenary, t e nre n 

Conference played a unique roie in promoting Onental leaming. On a consav atrv e e c; nce jt 

a quarter million scholars would have attended its vanous Scssions and presented their pap • 
has passed through fifty sessions fifty General Presidents have enriched it with their earn e 
So have a thousand Sectional Presidents. With the next Session the Conference would be entenng 1 
a new century. It is tiine a compendium of these addresses is brought out in a series of vo umes, a 
daunting task indeed involving as it does hard labour and large expenditure, so that the cumulative 
wisdom is made available to readers in one whole lot. These volumes would serve as reference 
material for further researches. 

When I say further researches I mean that there is enough scope for further probe even in areas which 
have been gone into in depth by the scholarly fratemity besides the areas that have not received the 
kind of notice that they should have. I seek your kind permission to venture into both these type of areas. 


The Sections in the Conference in its present set-up can broadly be placed in tw o categories; the Sanskritic or 
Sanskrit -related which indudes Vedic, that being precursor to Classical Sanskrit and non-Sanskrit like 
Linguistics, Tcchnical Sciences and Fine Arts, Dravidian S tudi es, Southeast Asia Studies, Islamic Studies and 
so on. I have often felt that the chasm between the two can be narrowed by inter-relating them. I would like to 
illustrate my point with a couple of examples. 


It is common knowledge that there is large corpus of words of Sanskrit origin in Dravidian languages. The 
number may vary fforn language to language. It may be morc in one and less in another. On that basis people 
assign percentages to these words language-wise, 60% in Telugu, 65% in Kannada, 70% in Malayalam, 30% 
in Tärnil. All these percentages are arbitrary. Nobody has cared to carry out a scientific analysis of these 
languages front the point ofview of the Sanskrtic content in them. That is stiil a desideratum. Evidently, it is 
bcyond the capacity of a single individual A body of scholars needs to takc it up. And they have to be speakers 
of the languages as also have to have thorough grasp of the Sanskrit language to be able to identify the Sanskrit 
words in their languages keeping their eye inter alia on the semantic change the Sanskrit words have undergonc 
in them. 


This is one side of the picture; the prescnce of Sanskrit words in Dravidian languages. The other side of it could 
be the presence of the Dravidian words in Sanskrit, an area almost untouched by the scholarly fratemity. It is 
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that it 
in 


different linguistic streams, 

inconceivable that when two cultures raect; wben there is ^^f^ulated. If there are ^^^«pedally 
is only the one that penetrates into it, while the other keep>' SansknH nay be in smal n ^enced by 
DraMdian languages there should bc converselv Dravidian words “ on .i n dian sourccs as evi 

inview of the manifest tendencyin Sanskrit of accepting words e\ tn Xm3T ^rumäsyäl lavanakarv, 

the presence of words like nina derived from Rome for salt quany,' 1 ^ form and words for currency 

from Greek ora, kramelafka) from Mesopotamian gamel or camel in an^ . connected the Sanskrit 
like pana, dmara, karsäpana from Persian. Linguists like Suniti Kumar C artL ^ ^ ^ offering of flowers 
wordpujä to tärnil words pu chey or shey meaning the flower-work./?w5/?ö ' ^ svstem of W T orship 

which is, accordingto them, reminiscent ofthe transition underthe Dravidian int cc ^ ^ puänic period. 

in the form oftheoblationinfireoftheVedicperiodto the offering of flowers to 

It may be mentioned here that the system of the analysis of the Sanskritic content tor w hich I p Cr i 0 d 

above was attempted with regard to the languages of Southeast Asia successfully w ay bac i 
2003-2005. The work was carried out under the General Editorship of my humble seif. Five languages o 
region, Cambodian, Indonesian, Lao, Malay and Thai were taken up for analysis of their Sanskritic content. i 
big võlume under the title Sanskrit Words in Southeast Asian Languages in 720 pages in A-4 size had 
appeared under the aegis of the Somaiya Vidya Vihar, Mumbai in 2005. Each and every word there was 
carefiilly wcighed even though it is farremoved at present from its original Sanskrit form and shape and traced 
to its Sanskrit roots.. 


It may bc mentioned here, in passing, that a Chinese linguist based at present in Hõng Kong had attempted an 
analysis of the Chinese Ianguage from the point of view of Sanskritic content His analysis had thrown up the 
interesting Information that there are 2600 words of Sanskrit origin that are in use in the Chinese Ianguage. 

The analysis is not to be limited to vocabulary only. It may be extended to literature, epigraphy and folklore, the 
themes, the inscriptions and the folktales which in Southeast Asia draw havily upon the vast reservoir of 
Sanskrit literature. There are hundreds and hundreds of Sanskrit inscriptions dotting the entire landscape, 
parti cularly Cambodia, Indonesia and Thailand. George Coedes and R.C. Majumdar have brought out collections ’ 
of Sanskrit inscriptions of Cambodia. Of Thailand I have brought out a collection where I have noticed them 
from all points, historical, cultural, linguistic and literaiy, the points the eariier mighty scholars have missed m 
their works. The points throw up sometimes ver> f interesting information. Generally it is believed that the 
Indians migrated to Southeast Asia from the eastem and the southem regions of India, a point substantiated bv 
the presence of a community in Thailand and Indonesia which calls itself Kaling in the former and Klmg m the 
latter and the use of a script which has close resemblance with the Pallava script. In my study of the Sanskrit 
inscriptions Of Thailand I camc across an interesting statement which I would like to quote here The M 
Sema Inscription there speaks of the worthy Brahmins, versed in the three Vedas who, on comin p t ^ 
house of one Damünasa, the preceptor of King JayaN^annman with assemblies/seminars on intcTpretin - V c d ^ 
Science felt as if it was in Aryävarta (the other interpretation : felt as if they were inÄryavarta) traivid ^ 
äryaviprairyatsadma sampräpyya bhütae/ Vedärthavidyägosthibhir äry ävarta iva sthitam// This is" the 
proof positi ve that migration from India had taken place not just the Coastal regions but also from itsd - 
interior. The location ofÄryävarta as given by Manu is between the two oceans, the eastem and the w 
bounded on the north and the south by the Himälaya and the Vindhya respectively. 

Quitc a few of the vast number of Sanskrit inscriptions of Southeast Asia are couched in beautifiil 
embellished with a variety of figures of speech and metres wiiich in an odd case or two like Sunrtä, Suvadanä 
have Sanskrit names but do not figure in any of the extant Indian Sanskrit texts on Prosody. Of the figures of 






speech, an instance of one of Utpreksä, Poetic Fancy, which is particularly scnking, l w" ul< * 1< J aI ri es the 
ln the mvocatoiy stanza in Prasat Panom Rung Inscription No. 9 the poel imagincs th 
Garigä on His head to bring about a balance befween heat and cold . 


Namassi v äyäsu šivõya vo yas sähke šašähkänalasüryyanetrah/ 

U$natvaditatvasamatvam ipsus sväsye bibhartty adbhutojahnujätäm // 

uhesun süryyatwo of which, the 

The Lord has three eycs in the fonn of the moon,&&rika, the firc, anala an ^ j m balance then; 

sun and the firc, represent heat. lt is only the one, the moon, that represents co k ctwecn the heat and 

two representing heat and one representing cold. lt is to bring about equilibnum c 
the cold, usnatvašitatvasamatvam ipsuh , that the Lord carries the (iahga on 


frnm their litcrary aspeet too. 

With all these bcautifiil litcrary exccllenccs why not subjeet these insenp ions 
Why limit them only to history and culturc ? 

the consort of Siva: Šivojayaty 
isasunitedwith Unmamasis 
the Sdok Kok Thom Inscription 

aswell: 


In the Suan Phak Kard Palace Inscription the word Unmanä is used for l Ima, 
unmanayaikadhämä tadekavad vah sikhayeva vahnih, Victory to Siva who 
fiame with fire. This word for Umä occurs in another ITiai Saaskrit inscription. 


Käham himädritanayeva sarirayaster 

ardham manoramavarasya parisvajämi/ 

Ity unmanä iva manoratharahgam ahgam 
älihgate sma paritah kila yasya laksmih// 

The word also figures in the Bantcy Srei Inscription of Siem Reap of Cambodia: 

Unmanä ya sati kanta nitäntasivasahgatä / 
jagaddhitäya šäsäktu sä säktir acalätmajä// 

The verses reprodueed above are in impeeeable, faultless Sanskrit. Unmarä cannot, therefore, be taken to be 
a corrupt form of Un^ resorted to by the poet due to his ineffieieney in handling the speech psämarthyam 
kaveh or some compulsion on his part like a metrical cxigcncy,chando ’nurodhät. Unmanä must have been in 
voguc along with Umä in Southcast Asia in days of yorc though it does not figure in any of the cxtant Sanskrit 
works in India. 

Thcre is an inscription in Thailand named Prasat Inscription which deseribes the setting up of a hospital by a 
king called Jayavarmman. It has names of a variety of spiees and food items as also the medieal instruments. 
The use of sueh words points to the need of a linguistic appraisal of the Sanskrit inseriptions of Southeast Asia 
along with the literary one of them. 

An area that has eseaped the attention of the scholarly community so far is the Sanskrit-based place names in 
Southeast Asia. I lundreds of eities, towns, villages, roads, crossings, towers, buildings, shops, banks, hospitals, 
rivers, hills and valleys have names there which are derived from Sanskrit. It is a treat to notice them. I would 
call upon young Sanskrit enthusiasts to apply them to this laudable lask. They will then be able to diseem as to 
how much Sanskrit has permeated into the vast swathes of territory called Southeast Asia. They will have to 




deep knowiedge ° f its bm ® i *£ es and a kecn ins,ght to uncover which lies deep ^ the 

I woüJd lUustnte it Wlth Qne exampk of ^ j was travelling deep in the interior ofThailand. I came 

ss Uie name ofa hill on a name-plate. It read Khinnät. Khiri I could very well understand. It is Sanskrit 
Aroueh h 300111 ? 1 got athinkil 'g Since I am a linguist by training I have a knack of looking at a word 

losethe' f ph ° nology ofthe paiticular language in which it is in use. In Thai alb-ending, akäränta , words 
But whT m ^ ^ 13600016 anakär õnta. The final5ispronounced thereas t. Could this t beoriginals orsa. 
the sibila SenSe mät would give? Could thissa be originalsj, the cerebral one? In Thai both 

uncovered h * ^ ^ * nt ° S 11 then he rnäsa? That was the point when the Goddess of Speech 

the twentieth^ ' hi the ancient period mäsa had the meaning ofgold ofa particular weight, 

apart from thaurf V ^ ° r ^ e ^ht Gunjäs, the red-black beny, gunjäbhir astäbhir mäsah 

the Biühmana texts m ° ^ orpu * se - 3,50 03111610 mean gold 111 general Iater. There are references in 
rtviienahmn^i ei j Jolmn S upon the sacnficer, \heyajamäna, to offer to the priests gold of certain weight, 

golden mountain at ' ^ ^ nut cracked. I was in the Seventh Heaven. Khirinat means the 

eal ling out to you! ° mount Meru ! Friends, derive the joy by eraeking the nuts as I have. The vast field is 

^itis avaiSl^o^ SoA^r? ^ ^ mi,tai >' Science is ^ed ™ th cŠukrarüti. Now, the Sukranfti, 
India. There are manv works ;Th ?k m 50161106 But n have had it in earlier times which got lost in 

basis: nämüläjanasrutih. ** 560110115 that ^ suffered loss - The popular belief has to have some 

and the part ofthe present one. The Sanskrit writers have used their own imagination for that wiA Ae resul. ,h„ 
Aere ts a ffee for all of new Sansknt words for Aem, everybody using a different word for them For ra lway 
torn one comes aeross five words, dhimaväna, bäspayäna, bäspänas, dhõmasäkata. rarl^a. The tramT^w 
being operated by electncity, dhüma or bõspa have lost Aerr relevance. There has to be a new word n Z 
And it has sprouted forth in Ae form of Ae loan-translation vidyudyna. It is time now some uniformitv or 
standardization is brought in to modem coinages. WiA Ae appearance of hundreds and Aousands of new 
Sanskrit works m most of Ae gerues except a few, it is time Aat a series ofworkshops are organized to attemnt 
Ais lõng overdue task. A glossary of Ae new coinages as approved in Aese workshops needs to be broueht 
out and the words listed in it be put to use in works to be produeed hereafter. 80 


Though a huge corpus of works has come up tn Sanskrit during Ae past two centuries and a part of Ae present 
one, Aere are certain areas in it stiil Aat have not reeeived suffieient attention. There is preeious little of 
autobiography, travelogue, seientifie fiction, childrens literature, eomies, Dalit literature and so oa These areas 
need to be strengAened wiA Aeproduction ofmore works. There is need for works on social, physical and 
natural Sciences. 


Before I conclude I would like to pütina word forresearch. During Ae British period Ae critical editing of Ae 
oid works stiil m manuseript for Ae research degrees—not only for Ae research degrees even for Ae master’s 
degree; Aere used to be a compulsory or optional paper for submittmg a dissertation in Ae form of critical 
edition of of a smaller text— was Ae common practice. This fell mto disuse, that being considered; mistakenly 




oid practice forreas Cn ° U ^ ^ orres earch, a view that needs a re-look. There is every reason to go back to the 
in manuscript Iibrari tl”* ^' an ° nc ' ^ 0r one ’ ‘ l w °uld help in bringing to light important works lying buried 
manuscnpt ofthe sam 6 °^ 1CT ’ ' l wou ld kindlc the research spirit in collating the text with the help ofother 

alia refcrcnce ^l™ 6 ^ P rov ’ding an introduction to it requiring dcepcr undcrstanding of it nceding inter 

text being tCXtS ° n ^ Samc suh J cct prompting the researcher to highlight the contribution of the 

potcntial I w mii may a * S ° requirc on his P 3 * 1 aequiring knowledgc of ancient Scripts, an area with vast 
Palcocranh 1 c to g° that far as to suggcst the introduction of a papcr; may be optional initially; on 

yan anuscriptology in the programme for the Mastcr’sdcgree. 

one^aTtc^ 611 CnoUgh ’ m y dear fnends. . Much more is left out ofwhat I would have liked to speak. But 
■ 1», °, S !°^ somcw here. There is constraint of time. For the great poet Time, Käia may be limitless, 


lv ^ * unn 8 the course ofthe Conference you would have met oid friends and made new ones. You would 
e exc anged notes with them. You would have got inspiration to work on new themes, new subjeets, new 
ursue your studies diligently. There is no end to knowledge/iJ/jto jnänasya vidyate. 


y is the last day ofthe Conference. You would be leaving after some time for your respeeti ve places. 

, Cre Well " known sa yi n g m SanskritSamyogJ viprayogäntäh, unions end in separation. That is the way 
Uie world is. Carry back happy memories with you. Cherish them for the rest of your life. 


May God bless you. 





